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Tue tract of land now Ridecfield, was called 
by the Indians Caudatows2, a word signifying 
hich land, from its elevated situation affording a 
prospect of Long Island for forty miles. In 
1708, John Belden, Samuel Keeler, Matthew 
Seymour, Matthias St. John, and other inhabi- 
tants of Norwalk, to the number of twenty-five, 
purchased a large tract between that town and 
Danbury. ‘The purchase was made of Catoonah, 
The deed 


is dated the 30th of September, 1708, and at the 


the chief sachem, and other Indians. 


ensuing session of the General Assembly, it was 
incorporated as a town, by the mame of Ridge. 
field. 

This township is of an oblong shape, about 13 
miles in length from north to south, with an 
average breadth of about three miles. It is 
bounded north by New Fairlicld, west by the 
state of New-York, cast by Danbury and Read- 
ing, and south by Wilton. ‘he face of the 
township is eharacterized by a suceession of 
ridges and valleys, running northerly and south- 
erly towards Long Island sound. On some of 
these ridges the observer has a fine prospect of 
the Sound, although situated at a distance of 
fourteen miles; likewise the East and West 
Rocks, in New Ilaven, and the Highlands on the 
IIudson. The soil of the township is good for 


grain and grass. ‘There are two socict 


parishes, Ridgefield and Ridgcbury. Ridgebur 
comprises the north part of the town. Tu th 
first sock ty, Ridyvetield,) there is a plea 
Village on one street, within the i t 
mile, of about 60 dwelling hou ~~ 
Congregational, | E mal, and | Methodist 
Tha re is an eXtemsis eurriia tu wey 1 

\ lage : ul Oo o feat A t i ‘ yt 
furniture. ‘There i wee beds of lim 


the town. 


Ridgebury society is a very long but 
narrow tract of land, gradually diminishing in 





cighty rods east of the house; his body was 
earried to Fairfield. ‘The British encamped over 
night on the Ligh ground, nearly a mile south of 
the Congregational church, and when they left 


\\the place in the moraing, they fired a house near 
jby, which was supposed to be a signal for their 


shipping, lying on the coast near the Norwalk 
islands. 


Sarah Bishop, the hermitess, resided just over 


‘ithe boundary line of Ridgefield, in the state of 


New-York. She lived en Long Island at the 
time of the Revolutionary war. Ler father’s 


house was burnt by the British, and she was 


jeruclly treated by a British officer. She then 
left society and wandered among the mountains 


jnear this part ef the state; she found a kind of 





cave near Ridgefield, where she resided till about 


the time of her death, which took place in 1810. 
|| She sometimes came down to Ridgefield to attend 


public worship on the Sabbath. It is said that 
the wild animals were so accustomed to see her, 
that they were not afraid of her presence. ‘The 
following account of a visit to this hermitess, is 
taken from a newspaper printed at Poughkeepsie, 


width to the north, the extreme end of which is || in Ist. 


but about halfa mile in width. ‘The Rev. Sam. 


| 


“ Yesterday I went in the company of two 


uel Camp, the first minister in Ridgebury, was) Capt. Smiths of this town, (N. Y.) to the moun. 


ordained in January, 1769, the church being 


organized at the same time. 


| 


‘Tho place represented in the above view is 


perhaps 80 reds north of the Episcopal church in 
Rideefield, at the north end of the village, on the 
It was at this spot that the 


Aincricans, under Gen. 


road to Danbury. 
Arnold, made a stand 
against the British forees, as they came down 
The house 


ne the south, is 


from) Danbury. standing on the 


right, and frout 
hundred years old. At the 
town, the proprictors gave Mr. Stebbins, the 


ancestor of the late Mr. Stcbbins 


upwards of on 


tilement ol thy 


who occupied 


the house, halfan aere of land, in order to induces 


{ 
, van : : 
him to build upon it. Chis house has remained 
’ 


in po sion of the family ever since 
In order to stop the advanee of the British, a 
barricade was thrown across the street from 


Mr. Stebbins’ louse, extending to the plae 


tain, to visit the hermitage. As you pass the 
southern and clevated ridge of the wourtain, and 


begin to deseend the southern steep, you meet 


pwith a perpendicular descent of a rock, in the 


jfront of which is this eave. 


At the foot of this 


‘rock is a gentle descent of rich and fertile ground, 


‘extending about ten reds, when it instantly 


where the house Opposite is now Luiilt. The 
‘ where Gen. Arnol ho was shot, and 
he killed the British soldier who was 
) eer on the left of the 
merra man and boy ure secn standing 
pre 3 pot. Many of the dead ai 
‘ i ito the h f Mr. Steb 
i 1 | i I " ay 
i ! \ ‘ 
I , A 
i i i rl 
" VI t ( ral NN t 
' ime 
{ ‘. ‘ ; 


forms a frightful precipice, descending half a mile 
In the front of 
the rock, on the north, where the cave is, and 


h the ground, there appears a large 


to the pond called Long Pond. 


level wit 
frustrum of the rock, of a double fathom in size, 
thrown out by some unknown convulsion of 
nature, and lying in the front of the cavity from 
whieh it was rent, partly enclosing the mouth, 
and forming a room: the rock is left entire above, 
and forms the roof of this humble mansion. This 
cavity is the habitation of the hermitess, in which 


he has passed the best of her years, excluded 


from all society ; she keeps no domestic animal, 


not even fowl, eat,or dog. Her little plantation, 


is cleared of its wood, 


consisting of half an aere, 
duced to grass, where she has raised a few 


peach trees, and yearly plants, a few hills of 


beans, cucumbers, and potatoes ; the whole is 
wrounded with a luxariant grape vine, which 
ersp s th urrounding wood, and is very 
diy thre Op} te nt ot th little 

' f fountain of ex t rj 

i i \ ! } woman, 
vit ’ ' a ii ’ iif to de ™ 
ned 1 hke natur n its first state, she 


as without form Her d: appeal d little ele 
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than one confused and shapcless mass of rags, 
patched together without any order, which 
obscured all human shape, excepting her head, 
which was clothed with a luxuriancy of lank 
grey hair depending on every side, as time had 
formed it, without any covering or ornament. 
When she discovered our approach, she exhibited 
the appearance of a wild and timid animal; she 
started and hastened to her cave, which she 
entered, and barricaded the entrance with old 
shells, pulled from the decayed trees. We ap- 
proached this humble habitation, and after some 


conversation with its inmate, obtained liberty to’ 


remove the palisadocs and look in; for we were 


not able to enter, the room being only sufficient | 


to accommodate one person. We saw no utensil, | 
either for labor or cookery, save an old pewter 
basin and a gourd shell, no bed but the solid rock, 
unless it were a few old rags, scattered here and 
there ; no bed clothes of any kind, not the least 
appearance of food or fire. She had, indeed, a 
place in one corner of her cell, where a fire had at 
some time been kindled, but it did not appear 
there had been one for some months. 
firm this, a gentleman says 
five or six days after the great fall of snow in the 
beginning of March, that she had no fire then, 
and had not been out of her cave since the snow 
had fallen. How she subsists during the severe 
season, is yet a mystery; she says 
little flesh of any kind ; 
on berries, nuts, and roots. 


she eats but 


We conversed with 
her to be of a sound 
a religious turn of thought, and entirely 


her for some time, found 
mind, 
happy in her situation; of this she has given 
repeated proofs by refusing to quit this dreary 
abode. She keeps a Bible with her, and says 
she takes much 


time in reading it 


satisfaction, and spent much 
"—Connecticut Hist. Collec. 





SBLRHROCP FALLS» 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
PRESUMPTION; 

Or, Vanity Webub&ed 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Noruina tends so much to excite ridicule, as 
that mania which some persons have of thinking 


themselves superior to what they are really—of 


attributing to themselves merits which they do 
not possess—of imagining that all eyes are fixed 
on them—and that they have a sovereign empire 
overallhearts ; though, in reality, they are hardly 
noticed by sensible persons—~and, 
at all, 
pense, and designate them as fit objects of rail- 
lery and sport. 


if remarked 
it is by those only, who jest at their ex 
3 J 


This presumption so common and so diversi- 


fied, shows itself alike in both sexes. See in the 


garden of the ‘Tuilleries, that young man with a 


grave and sedate air, how high he holds his 


head near-sie¢hted, 


knocks against cach passer by, and buttons up 


pretending to be extremely 


his coat to show what he calls his handsome fiz- 
ure. Foolish fellow, he imagines that he unites 
in his own person the head of Antinous and the 
noble carriage of the Apollo of Belvidere. Lis- 
ten to that little ballad singer at a party—take 
what affectation he ' 


netice with 


‘ . } 
Silys a pathetic 


To con. | 
he passed by her cell. 


in the summer she lives | 


| song—with what self-satisfaction he waits, for the 


applause of the company—how delighted he! 
seems with the praises he reccives—he verily be-| 
lieves himself another Anacreon, and he will most 
certainly put himself on the ranks for the next) 
vacant place at the Academy. 
laughable air of importance of a young clerk 


Only sce the 


an office, who takes charge of your commission, | 
he promises, that it shall be attended to, he tells 
you positively that he will see to it, lhe will do 
every thing for the best, and although a mere 
scrivener, he cuts the matter short, as if he were 
the prime minister. 

It is the same among women. The young 
girl of fifteen thinks herself an accomplished 
| being—and wonders, that she is not yet married 
The superannuated mother of a family imagines 
herself quite as blooming, and as young as her), 
daughters—and she cannot resolye to put ona 


| 


cap, until obliged to do so to hide her grey hairs. 
Just watch that young lady dancing the gavotte, 
with several young people around her: she is 
suaded that she unites the grace and perfection of 
Madame Gardel; the gaiety and ease of Made. 
moiselle de Cherigny. Listen to that little board- 


per- 


ing-school Miss, who has come to spend the vaca. | 


tion at home, tinkling a few airs on the guitar, 


because her father, mother, grandfather, and her | 


three aunts are in raptures. She is convinced 


that she is endowed with the irresistible accents 


delightful voice of Madame Duret. 
most insignificant toy shop, the shop-keeper will 
say ** We merchants.” 
speaks as if he ruled the bank. 


at the house ofa banker, you will find all the form 


} 


state. It seems as if each one 
' the place which he occupies on the wheel of for- 
tune —and that incessantly striving to arrive at 
the summit he believes himself in the place of the 
} one he sces above him. 
Mr. Dumont was a rich woollen draper in the 
Rue St. ILonor, and one of the most respectable 
merchants of Paris. He had two daughters, who 
shared equally his care and tenderness; but they 
| exhibited the mosts 


triking contrast. Armantine, 


| the eldest, really believed herself a perfeet Venus |! 


as to features; a Hebe, as to complexion and 
grace; a tenth muse, as to learning and talents. 
Whenin company, she would cast down her beau- 
those 


tiful eyes, in order to avoid the gaze of 


around; for she thought all eyes were fixed on 
her; she imagined, that no one could resist the 
touching sound of her yvoice—and if she heedless- 


ly looked around, she was convineed, that one 


glance of her eye was sufficient to excite the ad 
 méiration of the gentlemen, and the jealousy of 
herown sex. Consequently, all her motions were 
studied, her steps measured. She might almost 
have been taken for a divinity—who forgot her 


And the 


made use ofat her toilette, 


self, in mixing among mortals. ssenees 
of all kinds, which she 
announced her presenee, as Ambrosia in the Ar 
bors of Papho indicated the 
Queen of Love. 


It was not the 


footsteps of the 


same with her Maria 


Mar from thinking herself superior to what she 


sister 


really was, her modesty and humility prevented 


her from appreciating berself according to her 


of Madame Brauchee, the brilliant method and | 


Go into the | 


Go toa merchant, and he | 
Present yoursell | 


and etiquette of an ambassador, or a minister of 


is unmindful of || 


Levs brilliant than Armantine, yet 

| pe rhaps prettier, she thought it very natural that 
‘her sister should be the most admired, and that 
} she should pass unnoticed! her eye was not so 
|handsome, nor its dark lashes so showy as Ar- 
but far more expressive; her manner 


i just value. 


|| mantine’s, 


n | less imposing, but easier ;—in a word, the eldest 


| seemed to say, * look and admire ;” while the 
‘}other, walking modestly by her side, almost 
| secmed to say, ‘don’t take any notice of me, it is 
| hardly worth while.” 
} This remarkable dissimilarity did not escape 
the notice of those who visited at Mr. Dumont’s ; 
jjand it produced an effect very different from 
al what the sisters imagined. 
Armantine was liked by few. Every body 
| Both were endowed with amia- 

ble dispositions, but the ridiculous presumption of 
tthe eldest, contrasted so forcibly with the com- 
plete artlessness of the youngest, that every where 

| the latter was received with pleasureand affection 
| whilst the former was hardly noticed. 
I Armantine, who did not at all understand the 
sentiments, which she inspired, attributed this 
difference not only to the respect she commanded, 
but also to the emotion and surprise felt at the 
| sight of her beauty. 
* Don’t you take notice,” she would say to 
‘Maria, with an assumed dignity, * don’t you 
}notice, when we are together, how familiarly 
every body speaks to you—and with what re- 
spect every one treats me; as to the men, let 
them be young or old, foppish or modest, one 
look from me, seems to make them stupid with 
astonishment.” 

**'That’s true,” Maria would answer, with the 
greatest nairette. 


idolized Maria. 


“If merely looking at one produces such an 
effect on them, judge of the impression I must 
make when I speak—they look at me, seck 
vain to speak, and their voices die away on their 
lips.” 
“Yes, I have seena great many leave you 
without saying any thing ; butdon’t you think as 
_I do, dear Armantine, that this purchasing at 
avery dear rate the advantage of being hand- 


some 


** What do you mean?” 


‘“ Why I think it very disagreeable to produce 
such an effect on people as to prevent thei from 
coming near us,”’ 

** T own it, I am distressed at 


the universal empire, which [ exercise so unwil- 


and sometimes 


lingly, but after all there is some pleasure in 
knowing, that, as soon as I come in sight every 
body 1s so struck with admiration, 
can utter a word.” 


that no one 


** Well, as for me, I would much rather have 
people speak to me, and keep their senses. [have 
seen you more than once serious and silent in the 
midst of your numerous admirers. I was laugh- 
ing and enjoying myself whilst you were very 
picture of ennui.” 

** You mean to say, poor Maria, that I reigned, 
and you made yourself too cheap.” 

“Oh! well raia as much as you like, I enjoy 
myselfimneh more in sunshine. Tam respected, 
if you call that making myself too cheap Lam re- 
signed,” 

These debates, 


which often occurred between 











fi 
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the ladies, did 1 not in the least diminish the tender}! high oak ¢ was sented near le Selle pr esomptueuse. ' 


attachment, which subsisted between them, nor | 
change the idea, which each one had of the other ; i) 


Armantine looked upon Maria as an insignificant |, 


being, that might be noticed in society on account 
of her ingenous prattle, and lively disposition ; 
Maria always saw in Armantine a perfect and | 
accomplished beauty, one whose charms it was | 
iunpossible to resist. 
Several incidents confirmed the sisters in their | 
mutual good opinion. One day Mr. Dumont. | 
who was usually much more occupied with his | 
business than with the education of his daugh. 
ters, for whom he thought he had done quite 
enough in putting them two years at a fashiona- | 
ble boarding school, took them to the opera. A_ 
celebrated piece was to be performed; all the | 
boxes had been taken early, the only seats he 
could procure were in the stage box. Armantine 


| 
| 
} 
} 


and Maria went early and took the front seat | to be an invatid, and who was sitting in the pit | veil; 


which was near the pit: They had hardly seated 
themselves, when all eyes were turned toward 
Armantine, who was splendidly dressed, and to 
whom Maria whispered, “* Do you see how every 
body looks at you? all the opera glasses are di- 
rected toward you: It is true I have never seen 
you look more beautiful than you do to-night.” 
**I believe in fact, that I create some sensa- i 
tion,” replied Armantine with an approving smile. || 
As they were thus conversing together, a young 
lawyer, a relative of Mr. Dumont, came and 
seated himselfon the bench behind them. Mr. 
Melcourt was a sensible young man, one whos: 
talents gave every reason to suppose that he 
would attain to some high preferment ; he had) 
been for some time a very assiduous visitor at the 
rich merchant’s house ; so much so that it was 
easy to perceive, that there was some particular 
charm: Armantine did not doubt that she was 
the attraction, and the good and simple Maria 
was already quite delighted with the idea of call 
ing him brother. In the next box, near to Ar- 
mantine, were seated two very handsome and 
fashionable looking women. ‘The enormous quan. 
tity of amber which Armantine had put upon her) 
elegant embroidered handkerchief, together with 
the heat and closeness of the room beeame in- 
supportable for her delicate nerve: one of the | 
ladies seated near Armantine had wrestled for| 
some time against the odor of the amber, but at, 
last fecling herself so much indisposed she w as | 
obliged to go out, saying, ** It is too bad! it is| 
intolerable !”’ 
** What does she mean ?” asked Maria. 
“It is not difficult to guess,” answered Arman. | 


tine; ** she had come here with the intention ot 
showing off, and secing herself cclipsed, and that 
nobody noticed her, the coquette cannot bear it. 
so she says it is intolerable.” 

“ She is very pretty though,” replied the cre 
dulous Maria, “ but when a woman wants to 
shine she must not come near you.’ 

Mr. Dumont, who was accustomed to Arman-| 
tinc's perfumes, took the exit of the lady, as th 
effect ofa sudden indisposition, but Melcourt, whe 
had heard the conversation between the two sis- 
ters, whose characters he so attentively studied, | 
could hardly repress a smile. 

The vacant places of the fugitives were soon 
filled by two officers; one of them evidently of 


| He coughed, hemmed, gasped, tooked snuff, and 
| got by degrees into the greatest perturbation ; 
having in vain endeavored to brave the uneasiness 
which he experienced, he went out abruptly, say- 
\ing to the friend who accompanied him, * Let 
us go away from her, I feel it would be danger- 
ous for me to stay.” 

“Do you hear that? said Armantine to 
Maria, * that explains very clearly the restless- 


{ : ye 
-,, ness which you observed in that officer.” 


“No one can resist your charms, you subdue 

even the favorites of Mars.” 

Mr. Dumont honestly believed, that the officer | 
meant to speak of the impression made upon him 
by Armantine, and Mcleourt was almost convul- 
sed with laughter. 


jut to crown the triumph of 
La belle presomptucuse, toward the middle of the | 
piece, a charming looking youth, who appeared 


on a bench near to Armantine gazing almost in. | 
cessantly at her, was at last so much affected by 
the smell of amber, that he leaned his head on! 
the shoulder of ene of his friends and fainted 


away: he was immediately carried out, but the 
effect had been so great on him, and he became 


so ill, that itwas necessary for some one to come 


forward and enquire of the audience if there was 


not a physician present, who would come to the 
assistance of the young man who had just been 
earricd out. 

**O mercy,” whispered Armantine to her sis- 
ter, ‘how sorry Iam to have done him so much 
harm, but why did he look at me so incessantly.” 

** It is bad enough to make the Generals and 
handsome women desert your presence,” said 
Maria with an unaffected smile, ** but to cause a 
young man to faint away, is making him pay 
rather too dearly forthe pleasure of admiring you.” 
Melcourt could stand it no longer,he bursted into 
a loud laugh. 

Some iime after this, Mr. Dumont took his 
daughters again. A eclebrated vocalist was to 


|| sing. His name on the hand bills was sufficient 


|} to draw a large concourse of spectators; Mr. Du- 
}mont could only get seats in the bale cony near the 
| stage. As this was a very conspicuous place, 
Armantine was delighted with the op portunity of 
exhibiting her beauty, her unexhaustible vanity 
made her believe: that she would occasion the 
same havoe as she had done before. But as on 
this oceasion, she had not made use of such a 


quantity of amber, neither the women nor the 


i} young men fainted, she was induced to say to 


Maria, “J do not think I look as well as ucnal 


|| to-day.” 


“For my part, [think you as beautiful : 
ever.” 

* Yet Ido not think attract the same atten 
tion.” 


“ You know the public taste is so capricious.” 





** Is there any thing the matter with my head 
‘ Ire ss,”’ 


* Not at all.” 


Wien our vanity cannot find food te sustain 


Armantine not being able to produce the effect 


| she desired upon the audience, soon found where- 


ainong actors, whose incmories are crowded with 


i 
i| 
| 
| itsclf in one way, it is sure to scek it in another; 


| with to satisfy herself; by an event very common 


the di Tere nt parts they have to " perform. An 
actor who was justly styled the greatest ornament 


of the comic opera, was performing the part of 


the absent man, in La Maison a’ Vendre, in which 
part connoisseurs acknowledged him to be inimit- 


lable. Aschance would have it, he missed his 


part, and became so completely bewildered as to 
astonish the audience. 

** Lam afraid that I am to blame for this, said 
Armantine to her sister, did you take notice how 
he looked at me?” 

“Yes,” said Maria, “‘ he was looking foward 
you at the very moment he made the mistake.” 

** It is] who have caused his embarrassment, 


I cannot doubt it, give me your veil, I did not 


bring mine, I did not think I should want it, give 
jit quickly, poor fellow, if he looks at me again, 
‘he will get out completely.” 

With this, Armantine immediately put on the 
this attracted the attention of every body. 
Mr. Dumont no less surprised than every body 
else, asked his daughter why she put on the veil. 

“IT will tell you some other time, father, but 
let me assure you, that I act through prudence 

and necessity.” 

“Oh! yes, papa,” said Maria, * if she did not 
do it, you would not see the end of the piece.” 

“Ido not understand this mystery,” replied 
Mr. Dumont, ** you must explain it by and by.” 

Armantine remained veiled until the end of the 
piece, and as soon as the actor, who was quite 
unconscious of the source of his embarrassment, 
had retired, she uncovered her face, saying to her 
sister with the most touching acecnts of pity. 

** How agitated he was, 1 am very much afraid 
that he will not be able to play the after piece.” 

“IT shall be so sorry,” said Maria,“ for they 
say he is charming in Le prisonnier.” 

The curtain rose again, and le charmant pris. 
onnier made his appearance, La presomptucuse 
immediately covered her face with the veil; this 
occasioned a general surprise, every body began 
to titter and laugh; Melcourt who was in the op- 
posite balcony, enjoyed very much Armantine’s 
imanceuvre, every one interpreted it in his own 
way, but he alone guessed the real cause. 

Armantine, after some time became so conspi- 
cuous, that she was actually pointed at, and her 
inordinate vanity attributed all this to the power- 
ful efleet of beauty. 

Ju the meantime Meleourt, who every day 
visited with greater assiduity at Mr. Dumont’s, 
naturally gave the sisters reason to suppose he 
had serious intentions. 

“Fora few months past,” said Maria, “ he 
fullows us every where: he is in love with you, 
you may be sure.” 

“Ju that case [ pity him, for I am far froin 
being disposed to receive his attentions: every 
time we are left together, I see him on the point 
of making his declaration, I re ally do not know 


” 


what [ should say to him. 
* Por my part, I think you very hard toplease. 

Meleourt is handsome—very handsome—he has 

mind, talents, elegant manners my fates 

he is moral, and ina profession, likely to ra 

him to the highest offices; what do you want 


more 


” I own all this, but if I were to take him, 


what would become of all the others.” 
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were ww eee on eee 








we 


** So for their sakes, you are going to be an ‘which entirely obliteraie the touching interest, 


old maid 7?” 

“Ah! dear Maria, it is so painful to be tlic 
cause of so much misery.” 

** But none have declared their misery yet.” 

** Not positively, still, I understand them too 
well; poor creatures ” 

This conversation was interrupted by the ser- 
vant, who came to announce Mr. Melcourt. 

** Mercy,” cried Armantine, ** he has come to 


Which your youth and beauty would excite. You 
cannot imagine how ridiculous you make your- 


self, You know the rose needs no foreign aid to 


make it the queen of flowers. Do not attribute 
this advice, I beg of you, to any other motive, 
than the attachment I have for you. Judge what 
it cost me, considering the fear | have of offend- 
ing one, to whom I belong already by ties—which 


I am soanxious to bind more closely.” 


offer himself, I am sure, something more than; * Rest assurcd, my dear cousin, that I will 

usual must have brought him at this hour.” 
“ Well, you must receive him with the respect just given me, and far from being offended—” 

due to him.” | * Being offended,” exclaimed Maria, ‘ you 


* Excuse me, my amiable cousins,” said Mr. would be very ungrateful. Ifa cousin had the 


take advantage of the important advice you have 


Melcourt as he entered the room, if I intrude on charity to tell me of my faults, I would correct 
you at such an unseasonable hour; but I ain | them at once, and esteem him the more.” 
authorized by your worthy father—” | Melcourt replicd to this amiable frankness by 
* There can be no doubt,” whispered Arman. an emotion, which was depicted on his every 
tine to Maria, who was sitting on the sofa near feature, and after congratulating himself on 
to her sister, “ Don’t leave me, I beseech you.” | having ventured to take this step, he took his 
* For some time I have been hesitating” con- leave of the sisters, thanking the one for having 
tinued Meleourt, addressing himself to Arman- | received him with so much indulgence, and pro. 
tine, to speak to you ona delicate subject, but mising the other to tell her of her faults as soon 
the kind feelings which you inspire—the fear of as he could discorer them. 
offending you—” Armantine, though convineed of the crror 
“Any attentions on your part, cannot be | into which she had been led by her presumption, 


otherwise than flattering,” replied Armantine, a | was not cured. 
little embarrassed. | “ Ties which Tam so anxious to bind more 
os Perhaps cousin, you will think me a littl closely,” she re peated with uncasiness. 


abrupt, inconsiderate—rash—but the friendship, ** Nothing is plainer, he wants to marry you, 
with which your excellent father honors me, has but he wanted to correct you first. ‘That's very 
emboldened me to a step—” natural,” remarked Maria. 

* Tam pleased to see, Mr. Melcourt, that you “What a pity that I experience so mueh indif- 
feel its importance.” ference for hin! We may esteem those, who 


“ Well, then, to be plain, [have come to give you censure us, but it is difficult to love them.” 


some advice, asafriend. ‘Toown to you that your “T think I could like such a censor; I have 

beauty, your charms, the amiable qualitics, which an idea he would make me perfect.” 

distinguish you, and make you dear to all—” Some time after this, Mr. Dumont at break- 
* Well,” fast, told his danghters, that the young lawyer 


“Only tend to increase the ridicule, which had positively told his desire of becoming his son- 
you draw upon yourself.” in-law, and that he was coming that morning to 
** How ?” replied Armantine, utterly con. offer himself. So my dear Armantine, make up 
founded, and instantly changing her tone. your mind to promote your own happiness, and 


“ What a queer declaration,” whispered Maria, his——I think I hear Meleourt just coming in; 


somewhat astonished. come my daughter, compose yourself, let my 
* Explain yourself, sir, if you please.” presence encourage you, remember that this is 
“I was sure, that I would displease you, but perhaps the most important moment of your life. 

I must brave everything to fulfil the most sacred For I judge from your conversation, more than 

duty. Let me tell you then, that the habit you) from him that it is you he desires.” 

have of using such a quantity of essences, makes “Oh my father I fecl so agitated. Allow m 

every body avoid you. ‘Those who would be to retirea few minutes, Maria I bee of you peak 


eager to court your society, dread your approach, to him for me.” As she went out of the m 
ina word, you are every where designated as she whispered to her sister, “speak to him fos 


sentiments, fry to ealin the 
“ It is sortain.”? said M: ; #6 4] ty jer} | ar ole tect i Binal a) ” 
s certain,” said Maria, at you might despair, which my refusal ari// oceasion. 


i 


La helle ambree.” me, you know my 


very often be taken for a moving perfumery.” As soon as Meleourt eamecin, Maria soneht to 
“IT do not think, however, that 1 can have excuse the sudden d appearance of Armantine. 
annoyed any one by it.” She gave as an excuse, the agitation which het 
** You do not notice it, that is what I say every | father’s communication had excited, and she said 


day in your defence, but the other night at the “my poor sister is so mueh d couposed; } 


t 


opera, those two ladies—that oflicer—that young esteem, her gratitude for you is so ercat, it 


invalid—” her more than Tean express to you. She re 
* How ! is it possible ?—” quested me to speak to you for he r? 
“ Pardon me, if I destroy sach pleasant illu. * She could not have chosen a better 
sions, but it was the odor of the atmber you had man, my sweet Maria, than the one that 
with you, that caused all the agitation, which to con ult to be in before formally pr 
you had so good a right to attribute to quite to her father.” we 
another cause; wherever you go, it scarcely “FP! replied she blushing, and with a falt 
ver happens, that you do not excite murmurs, ¥ Cun vou mean what Isay ! 


* TIow !? exclaimed Mr. Dumont entering at 
once, “is it not Armantine you want.” 

“Thad not told you, it seems, which of my 
two cousins had stolen my heart.” 

“That's truce, all right, come girl !—Maria, 
give him his answer.” 

‘* 1 do not think—I— if I were sure my cousin 
was not bantering me.” 

“ Bantering you / charming Maria. Come I 
have promised to tcll you of your faults as soon 
as I should discover them, you have one on which 
I would insist scriously—” 

“Oh! tell it me and I will try to correet my- 
self; what is it?” 

** You do not know yourself; you never appre- 
ciate properly your just value. I have a long 
time studied your character, followed your steps— 
listened to your every word, and never! no never 
have I known a more affectionate heart, a more 
artless mind, a more amiable temper. Yes, my 
cousin, to me, you are the most lovely of women, 
and I promise faithfully, it shall be my stady to 
make you the happiest.” 

“Tt was well,” replied Maria, with a smile, 
“that your attachment was changed, for my 
sister had commissioned me to refuse you for her.” 

* Armantine had commissioned you to refuse 
Meleourt for her /” 

** Vos, father, so as not to be the cause of the 
hopeless despair of so many others.” 

“ Armantine, Armantine,”’ said Mr. Dumont, 
laughing, ** you can come forward, you need not 
be afraid.” 

* Rost assured Mr. Meleourt,” said Armantine, 
as she entered, * that the pain, whieh my sister 
has just given you—” 

“ What do you mean, my dear cousin, she has 
on the contrary made me the happiest of men.” 

“What do L hear, Maria! it scems to me, I 


had re queste d you— 

“To refuse him for you, but not fur me.’ 

“Watha!t ha! ha!’ said Mr. Dumont, burst 
ine intoa fit of langhter, * the trick is execllent. 
My dear child, we were both mistaken, itis your 
sister he wants; you must take it in good part, 
and give up your right.” 

“It is no sacrifice,” said Armantine, ** since 
yiness of Maria !” 


* Texpeeted nothing less from you,” replied 


it assures the hay 


Meleourt, * Lassure you, L anticipate great plea 
ure in calling you by the endearing name of 
sister. Sut since you all favor my wishes, may 
I not beg, that the happiest day of my life may 
not be delayed. ‘The duties of the important 
post to which Thave just been promoted, may 
cre long necessitate ny absence from here for 
ome time, and if Timust be separated from my 


dearest Maria, I wish at least to be entitled 


before to call her mine.” 
* Must be seperated do you say! If you were 
obliged to go away, would it not be my duty to 


“Well, well,’ replied Mr. Dumont, “ it shall 


n, and rest assured that that day will also 


The w liner 4 n every respect a splendid 

Th insion resounded with the mirth 
l ‘ the wounmerou friends of both 
ri Mlaria | ed bor lovely and interest 


than cover, and even Armantine, whose 
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Qn 


natural amiability prevented her from envying | 
her sister’s happiness, was more attractive than | 
usual. ‘The lesson she had learned was too plain | 


to be misunderstood, and she on that night! the deck, unable to close in slumber eyes that 


|!moon and a host of glittering stars. So attrac- 
tive was the scene, so soft the air, that after others 
{had retired to rest, these ladies still lingered on 


showed her natural good sense by casting away | were enchanted by these fairy visions. 


forever her vain airs and conccits, and proved the 


| While they were thus entranced, their silent 


power of beauty, when united to a simplicity of | spirits doing homage at the shrine of nature, 


| 
| 


manners, by carrying off the heart of one of the | there was a quick flitting sound that struck their 


handsomest and most enterprising young mer- 
chants of the city. 

It is asserted by the chronicler of the story, 
that both the married couple live in much com- 
fort and elegance, and are remarkable not only 
for correet deportment and easy manners abroad, 
but for heart-felt happiness at home: and that 
the mistake of the sisters in the first proposal is 
often the subject of merriment to them, while it 
may serve as a lesson to all, who indulge the 
passion, to prove the utter silliness of Vaniry or 
PaesuMrrion. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE GALLINIPPER. 
“Vo Fiction. 

Whoever has traveled on board a steamboat 
in our western waters, must have been singularly 
unfortunate, if he has not found much to interest 
and to amuse. ‘The long rivers, whose current 
for hundreds of miles, has to be stemmed, cannot 
fail of making long acquaintances of those who 


are brought in such close position, and conse- | 


quently there is a certain domestic familiarity 
indulged unknown in the shorter trips of northern 
traveling. It often too occurs that sympathetic 
spirits are brought into contact, whose commun. 
ings do not always end with the journey. 
is certainly a great deal in the scenery and 
attendant circumstances to elicit this magnetic 
influence. 
developement of the romantic and sentimental 
feclings, than an evening in the summer months, 


on the Ohio river?) And then the spark is not 
left to die from the want of materials to feed it, | 


but day after day, and night after night a thou. 
sand events are supplying the appropriate fuel. 
The water in the boiler is not more certainly 
converted into steam by the fire in the furnace, 


than the “softer feclings’ are kindled into a} 


flame by these propitious circumstances. sut! 
have a long story to tell, so I will not extend my 
introductory remarks. 


‘T'wo ladies, whose acquaintance Iam happy} 


in possessing, Were returning from a visit to the 


southern part of Ohio, and one evening wer 


enjoying the beautics of the surrounding secnery. 


The day had passed off accompanied by those 


numberless little incidents, that make up life on 


board of a steamboat, and there was superadded 
the company of one, whose conversation and 
friendly attentions rendered the passage mor 
than usually delightful. The sun had gon 
down in all his glory and the gorgeous drapx ry of 
! 
! 


the crimson clouds, looked like the rieh velvet 


hangines around the couch of the slumbering | 


monareh. ‘Phe night closed in, beautiful as the 


day, the blashing honors of sunset giving place 


to the deep cerulean sky, enlivened by the silver 


There 


What can be more favorable for the | 


fear, and in a moment on the shoulder of one of 
‘the ladies, a black animal was clinging. ‘There 
iis something in sudden fright, that often unnerves 
‘the most courageous, while there is an antipathy 
'to the reptile race that some minds cannot over- 
|eome. I have known ladies of great courage 
jjand nerve, who would meet very undauntedly, 
formidable and actual dangers of which they 
'were forewarned, betray the utmost terror and 
‘lose apparently all self-command, if some little 
insignificant animal, as a spider, or a mouse was 
Thus it was with these ladies. 





on their persons. 


That dark animal, clinging with a desperate 


tenacity to the shoulder of his victim, excited a 


terrific sensation and with rushing steps and 


g 
voices raised to the highest pitch, they desecnded 
into the cabin imploring aid. 

| ‘Their entree into the cabin was the prelude to 
la general alarm, and their wild ery of terror 
‘startled the sleepy tenants from their berths, 
“whose first impression was that the boiler had 


burst. Being undececived in this respect, the 





I! next inquiry was to ascertain the cause of this 
strange commotion. This enquiry was, how- 
lever, sooner made than satisfied, for it is a well 
| attested fact that while fright will often give 
| great power to the tongue in uttering screams, it 
| wholly fails in imparting the more necessary 
|| office of explaining the cause of them. ‘There 
wasone, however, present who might have stilled 
the tumult, but she considered herself an injured 
woman and lent noaiding hand. ‘This individual 
, who looked unpitying on the supplicating maid, 
and whose keen glance at onee detected the 
cause, was onc of Ethiopia’s daughters. And here 
it may cause astonishment not unmixed with 
indignation, to reflect upon the unyielding obsti- 
jnacy of that relentless being, and it will be 
asked, what could have caused this absence of 
| feeling. ‘That is an enquiry which I am now 

going to satisfy. “We are all acquainted with 
the homely proverb, love me, love my dog :” 


declensions and mutations— 


abuse me.” 


an animal of the above named class, and between 


There were few points of resemblance externally, 
! . 


bond of union was therefore, one of those instan- 


ces in which extremes meet. The one was jet 


black, the other dazzling white ; the hair of om 


long, soft and silky; the eves of the one wer 


large and prominent, of the other small and 


sunken; the nose of the one was flat, of the 
the cars of the one stuck up, of thi 
other they hung down; there was one trait 
; 7 


common to both, when they grinned, which was 


other sharp ; 


very olten, they both a splaye da brillant set of 


white teeth Their mental and moral character 
jimay be stuunmed up in one we rd—snappish 


the converse proposition is equally true in all its | 
abuse my dog, | 
This sable lady was in possession of 


the two an inviolable friendship had taken place. | 


whatever there might have been mentally 3 their | 


was short, crisp and woolly, that of the other 


When the affrighted damsel sought the sanc. 
tuary of the cabin with precipitate steps, she 
ineautiously trod on the forefoot of the quad- 
ruped, who being one of the privileged orders, 
|was quietly sleeping on the carpet of the saloon. 
Here arose another cry, not so much of terror as 
of pain. Fleeing to the protection of his mis- 
tress, he reecived a look of deep commisseration, 
while one of anger and indignation fell on the 
unwilling cause of this novel disturbance. It 
would be vain to conjecture how long the fair 
might have remained in the clutches of the 
monster, if she had not left the cabin and on her 
re-appearance on deck had not been met by some 
gentleman, whom the noise had started from 
their berths, and among the rest the gentleman 
who had so agreeably entertained her and her 
companion during the day. ‘This friend of the fair 
soon saw how matters stood, delivered her from 
her foe and restored her to her wonted serenity. 








| ‘There was a general inquiry to see the intruder, 
and much pleasantry was the result of producing 
the animal in full light. And here it was that 
the gallant Lothario shewed his address, by con- 
“vineing the young lady that she had suffered no 
‘needless alarm. Heassured her, on the contrary, 
that she had been attacked by a very venomous 
and spiteful animal. He represented it as deadly 
as the scorpion or viper. ‘The name by which it 
/was known in that part of the world was ‘* Galli- 
nipper,” that was the vulgar name, but it was in 
fact an animal of the genus of ** nepa,” or water 
scorpion, and no doubt the latter part of the 
word “ nipper” was but a corruption of the Latin 
word ** nepa,” the * gal” being added, because 
the animal sheweda particular fancy to the ladies. 
With that explanation the lady appeared satis- 
fied at the time, and felt very grateful for her 
Whether she is still of the 
same mind IT am net prepared to say, but she 


happy preservation. 


has been favored with the following letter from 
some one to whom she had described the animal 
and made known the attendant circumstances. 
Mavam—The gallinipper is an American word 
li is difficult to 


assign a cause for such a name,and no less so to 


and found in no English writer. 
trace its etymology. The animal is of the tribe 
** vespertilio” or the common bat, being, how- 
ever, somewhat smaller and differing therefrom 
in some slight particulars. 


ZooLocicaL Dicrionary. 


by silent stream or forest glide, 
In summer eve, at twilight shade, 
Around the barn, about the house 


With parehment wing and skin of mouse, 
When winds are still and air serene, 

| A little animal is seen, 

| Au inottensive, harmless thing, 


It does not bite and cannot sting. 


It chanced that one at eventide, 

W here western waters smoothly glide, 

Around the steamboat fearless played 

As if within its forest glade, 

And unmolested soon grown bolder 

It perched upon a lady's shoulder. 
With that there rose a fearful sercam 
Like guilty conscience in a dream, 
And many rushed to lend their aid, 
And from the monster save the mand 
Released from its terrific grasp. 
No more she scemed tor breath to gasp 
Sut even dares the toe to ses 


Phat caused this gush of ageny 
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A gay Lothario who could see 


corps, originally led on by Arnold, were killed 
A smile instead of sympathy, 


| British bayoncts with the butt-ends of their mus- | 
kets. 





To save the feelings of the fair 

Thus spoke with grave and solemn air, 
*“ You, madam, I congratulate 

Who have escaped a wretched fate, 
That creature is for venom famed 

And ‘Gallinipper’ it is named. 
Whoever falls within its fangs, 

Will shortly writhe in mortal pangs. 

I wonder not your beart should fail, 
Your frame should shake, your cheek turn pale, 
But, madam, be no more dismayed, 
The danger’s past, the foe is dead.” 


This well-timed gallantry released 
From ill-timed jokes, and both were pleased. 


And now, perhaps, you wish to know 

The name of this terrific foe, 

That to the steamboat took a notion 

And raised on board this strange commotion. 
I've often caught one in my hat, 

*T was nothing but—a common Bat. 


with him. 





C.F. L. F. 
BLOGSGRA LY Eva 








HENRY DEARBORN. 


Tue subjoined sketch of the revolutionary ser- | 


vices rendered by General Dearborn, is collected | 
from his brothers in arms. 

When the British sent a detachment to destroy 
the military stores in the vicinity of Lexington, 
Mr. Dearborn, then a young gentleman in the 
study of medicine, resided at Nottingham, in 


New-Hampshire. Animated by the patriotic re. 


sistance of the Americans, immediately upon 
being informed of the battle, he assembled the | 
inhabitants, and observed that the time had now | 
arrived, when the rights of the American people | 
must be vindicated by arms, or an odious despo- 
The 
militia had already gathered: and impressed 


tism would forever be rivetted upon them. 


with these sentiments, a company o. 65 men, 
armed and accoutred, paraded at 10 o’clock of 
the next day after the battle of Lexington. 
Dearborn advanced with them in such rapidity, 
that they reached Cambridge common, a distance 
of fifty miles, intwenty hours. After remaining 
at Cambridge for several days, there being no 
immediate occasion for their services, they re- 
turned. Dearborn was soon after commissioned 
a captain in one of the New-Hampshire regiments, 
under the command of Col. Stark, and such was 
his popularity, and the confidence of the people 


in his bravery and conduct, that in ten days from 


the time he received his commission, he enlisted | 
a full company, and again marched to Cambridge. | 


On the glorious seventeenth of June, information 
was received at Mystic, (now Medford) where 


Dearborn was stationed, that the British were'} Morgan was exposed to a sanguinary but una-! 


preparing to come out from Boston, and storm the 


works which had been thrown up on Breed’s Hill || 


the night before, by the Americans. 


The regiment to which he was attached was | 
immediately paraded, and marched to Charles. 
Neck. company 
the flank guard to the regiment. 
the neck 
men-of-war and floating batteries, and having 
Th 


Americans 


town Dearborn’s composed 
They crossed 


under a galling fire from the British 


sustained some loss, arrived at the heights. 
the 
stood their ground until their aimmunition was 


expended, and they could no longer beat off th: 


action soon commenced, and 


jjed by sealing ladders; double ranks of soldicrs 


| : ; 
presente d a forest of bayonets below and threaten. 


Dearborn carried a fusee into the battle 


of Bunker's Hill, and fired regularly with his men. 


The 


engaged, was the expedition to Canada, through 


next arduous serviee in which he was 


| the wilds of Kennebec, under the command of | 
| General Arnold. 


He was not ordered on this 


| dangerous and difficult service, but persuaded a) 


captain, who was drafted, to exchange places 
Thirty-two days were employed in; 
traversing the hideous wilderness between the 
settlements on the Kennebec and the Chaudicre, | 


in which every hardship and fatigue, of which 


human nature is capable, was endured indis- 
criminately by the officers and troops. On the 
highlands, between the Kennebee and St. Law- 
rence, the remnant of provisions was divided 
among the companies, who were directed to 
make the best of their way in separate divisions, 
to the settlement of Chaudiere. The last pay. 
ment of food in Dearborn’s company was shortly 


consumed, and he was reduced to the extremity 


of dividing a large dog which accompanied him, 
with his associates. When they reached the 
Chaudicre, from colds, extreme hardship and 
want of sustenance, his strength failed him, and 
he was unable to walk but a short distance with- 
out walking into the river to refrigerate and sti- 
mulate his limbs. With difficulty he reached a 
poor hut, on the Chaudicre, where he told his 
men that he could accompany them no further, 
animated them forward to a glorious discharge of 
their duty, and would suffer no one to remain to 
attend him in his illness. [is company left him 
with tears in their eyes, expecting to see him no 
more. Dearborn was here seized with a violent 
fever, during which his life was in danger for ten 
days without physician or medicine, and with 
scarcely the necessaries of common life.—His 
fine constitution at last surmounted his disease, 
and as soon as he was able to mount a horse, he 
proceeded to Point Levi, crossed over to Wolf's 
Cove, and made his appearance at the head of his 
company a few days before the assault on Que. 
bee. At four o’clock in the morning of the 3lst 
December, in a severe snow storm, and in a 
climate that vies with Norway in tempest and 
intense cold, the attack wascommenced. Dear- 
born was attached to the corps under Gen. Ar- 
nold, who was wounded carly in the action, and 
carried from field. Morgan suceecded to 
the command, and “ with a voice louder than the 
tempest,” animated the troops as they stormed 
the first barricr and entered the town. Mont- 
gomery had already bled on the immortal ground, 


the 


and his division being repulsed, the corps under 


vailing contest. From the windows of the store-| 


houses, cach a castle, and from the tops of the | 


| parapets, a destructive fire was poured upon the | 
| 
| assailants. 


In vain was the second barrier gain- 


ed inevitable destruction to any one who should 
leap from the walls. Dearborn maintained, fora 
long time, this desperate warfare, until at last he 

and the remnant of his company, were overpow .| 
ered by a sortie of 200 men, with field pieces, who 


attacked him in front and rear, in a short street 


and compelled him to surrender. The whole | 


or made prisoners of war. : 
Dearborn was now put into rigid confinement, 
with a number of other officers, who were not 
allowed to converse with each other, unless in the 
presence of the officer of the guard. While in 
prison he was urgently solicited by the English 
officers to join the British; was promised a col- 
onel’s commission if he would accept and was 
assured if he refused, that he would be sent out 
to England in the spring, and be inevitably hang- 
edasarebel. ‘The only reply he made to their 
solicitations or menaces was, that he had taken 
up arms in the defence of our liberties and the 


‘rights of his country; that he never would dis- 


grace himself, or dishonor his profession, by re- 
eciving any appointment under Great Britain, 
but was ready to meet death in any shape rather 
than relinquish the glorious cause he had espous- 
ed. 

In May, 1776, Col. Meigs and himself were 
permitted to return on their parole. They were 
sent round to Halifax in a ship of war, and treat- 
ed with the usual contempt and hauteur of 
English officers, who would not deign to speak 
to Americans, nor even allow them to walk the 
same side of the quarter deck with themselves. 
They were put ashore in Penobscot Bay, and re- 
turned by land. In the March following Dear. 
born was exchanged, and appointed Major to the 
3d New-Uampshire regiment, commanded by 
Col. Scammell. In May he arrivedat Ticondero- 
ga, and was constantly in the rear guard, skir 
mishing with the British and Indians, in the re- 
treat of St. Clair, when pressed on by Burgoyne’s 
army. 

When the advance of Burgoyne was checked, 
and he cneamped on the heights of Saratoga, 
Dearborn was appointed Lieut. Col. commandant 
ofa partizan corps of 300 men, stationed in front, 
to act as a corps of observation in concert with 
Morgan’s riflemen. In the famous engagement 
of the 19th of September, Colonel Morgan himself 
commenced the encounter by driving in the out. 
posts and picket-guards of the right wing of the 
British army, which was commanded by General 
Burgoyne in person. In the hard fought battle 
of the 7th of October, he was in the division of 
General Arnold, whe commenced a furious and 
persevering attack on the right wing of the 
British forces. Whilst Arnold pressed hard on 
the enemy, Dearborn was ordered to pass the 


right, and take possession of cight heavy cannon, 
which played over the British into the American 
| ) 


lines. In executing this order he was charged 


iby acorps of light infantry, which he repulsed 


with fixed bayonets, gained the cminence, took 
the cannon and the corps of artillery attached to 
them, and having disposed of them, made a rapid 
movement into the rear of the British lines, and 
gave a full fire before his approach was discovered. 
The British were soon after forced to a precipitate 
retreat, and Dearborn assisted in storming their 
works through the whole extent, under a tremen- 
dous fire of grape and musketry. Arnold was 
wounded in the same leg, which suffered when 
Dearborn followed him to the assault of Qucbee, 
and was repulsed from the works after having 
gained a but 
Lieutenant-Colone] Brooks having gained the 


temporary possession of them; 
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left of the encampment, was enabled to maintain 
his ground. During the long contested battle, 





sweetly sung. In their human nature they soar 
lon high where heavenly spirits love to roam, and 


which decided the fate of Burgoyne’s army, Dear- || ! vice, as it rudely stalks by, admires the happy 


born was unable to rest, or take any refreshments, 
from daylight until late at night. ‘The succeed. 
ing winter he passed in camp at Valley Forge, 
with the main body of the American army, com- 
manded by General Washington in person. 

At the battle of Monmouth, the spirited con- 
duct of Colonel Dearborn, and the corps under 
his command, attracted particularly the atten- 
tion of the commander-in-chief. After Lee had 
made a precipitate and unexpected retreat, 
Washington, among other measures which he 
took to check the advance of the British, ordered 
Dearborn, with 350 men to attack a body of 
troops which were passing through an orchard | 
on the right wing ofthe enemy. ‘The Americans 
advanced under a heavy fire, with a rapid move. | 
ment, and shouldered arms.—The enemy filed, 
off and formed on the edge of a morass; the) 





Americans wheeled to the right, received their | 
second fire with shouldered arms; marched up | 
away. And there, amid the holier sphere, where 


until within eight rods, dressed, gave a full fire, 
and charged bayonet. The British having sus- 
tained considerable loss, fled with precipitation 
across the morass, where they were protected by 
the main body of the army. ‘ What troops are 


. ° | 
those,” inquired Washington, with evident plea- | 


sure at their gallant conduct :—* Full blooded 
Yankees from New-Hampshire, sir,” replied Dear- 
born. 

When the disaffection and treason of Arnold 
transpired, he was stationed at West Point, and 
was officer of the day at the execution of Major 
Andre. 

In 1781, he was appointed Deputy-Quarter- 
Master-General, with the rank of Colonel, and 
served in that capacity at the siege of Yorktown. 
In short, there was scarcely a battle between 
Yorktown and Quebec, during the long protrac- 
ted war, in which Colonel Dearborn did not take 
a brave, active, and conspicous part. 
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TRANSPOSITION. 
The Christian's Wappy Wome. 


I Love the hearth where the evening brings 
her loved ones from their daily task, where virtue | 


spreads her spotless wing, and the foul serpent 
vice, never appears; where the gentle song otf 
the blooming daughter, like heavenly music, 
rings sweetly upon the ear and thrilling hearts 
prolong the notes. There, the father sits in joy, 
and the cheerful mother smiles, while her laugh. 


ter-loving boy beguiles the eye with sportive | 


tricks, and transcendent love descends like sun- 


light on the purest foam, and with its cheering | 


glow lights up the home of the happy christian. 
Contentment spreads a holy balm around a rest- 


ing place so bright, and gloomy sorrow finds a | 


balm in gazing at a sight so fair 
fishness of the world has departed and discord 
is known no more ; the pearly tear-drop of pity 
starts from the eye, and the door is attended by 
charity. No biting seandal grates on the car or 


scalds the tongue, but kind remembrance rejol- 


es in sucha residenec, and the meed of virtue is 


theese of the Christian. I have often joined the 


lovely ones around the bright and cheerful he arth, 
with father, mother, sons and daughters, the 
brightest jewels of the earth, and while the 
world around grew dark, and fashivn called her 

senseless throng, I have fancied that spot to be 
holy ground and a fair girl’s voice the song of a 
seraph. Swift as circles fade away upon the 
bosom of the deep when pebbles are tossed 
upon it by boys at play, disturbing its still and, 


and wandering feet forgot to roam while the 
banners of the night waved above the happy 
home of the christian. ‘The rose of Sharon, that 
blooms in the valley and scents the purple breath 
of the morning, may wither in the shades of the 
evening, and bend its crimson head in death j« 





; the cold sel- 


and the bright ones of the earth may decay amid 
the tomb, like the blushing rose, but still the 
mind shall bloom when time and nature fade 


| . . . 
| the archangel bows in awe, where the King of 
Glory sits near to execute his perfect law, the 


|ransomed of the earth shall come with joy in 


‘their robes of beauty, and find a rest without 
alloy amid the Christian’s Happy Ilome.— 
Poughkeepsie Casket. 





GREEK FUNERAL. 


church floor, bore the corpse, the remains of a 


‘female. On her head was a white turban, in 
which was gracefully entwined a large braid of 
hair. She was dressed in a long light brown 


| A Low bier, standing near the centre of the 
| 
| 


lsilk mantle, with edges trimmed with sable.— 
| Her head was resting ona pillow of yellow silk, 
| beautifully figured with gold, and a small cover- 
| let of the same was spread over the lower part of 
| the body, and hung down from the foot of the 


| bier. She seemed like a person who had thrown 


| ‘ : ae ‘ 

jherself on a couch to rest from the fatigues of a 
jjourney. No coflin, no shroud, none of the won- 
ited habiliments of the dead were seen. On each 


side of the bier stood waxen candles, and around 


| were standing hundreds of friends, cach bearing 
alighted taperin his hand. Half an hour or 
more, the priests alternatively chaunted and re. 
cited the funeral service, and at short intervals 
|numbers recited a sacred song. ‘The Scriptures 
were opencd, and from the ancient Greek was 
the hour is coming in the which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice and shall come 
| forth. An aged priest, with a long hoary beard, 
| standing by the side of the dead, in his own na- 
tive dialect, then addressed the people: He 
| stood there, he said, to speak for her who could 
no longer speak for herself, and for her to forgive 
any, Who might ever in any way have — d her. 
}Ifshe had herself injured any, he hoped that 
they would freely forgive her. The assembly 
with united voice, rm sponded * we forgive, and 
may she also be forgiven of her God,” crossed 
themselves and bowed. The crowd then parted 
and the relatives themselves drew near. ‘The 


eye of the husband was now, for the last time 


fixed on the object of his aflections. Thrice he 
1, 


crossed himscl!, then bowed and kissed the check 


glossy sleep—the hours have sped in pure delight | 


‘now cold in death; and so feeling, so affection. 


ate was this last farewell, that no one could pro- 
nounece it a ceremony merely. ‘The deceased 
was then borne to the depository of the dead, and 
when laid in the tomb, the priest poured oil on 
her head, repeating from one of the Psalms of 
David, the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell therein. 





‘* My dear Julia,” said one pretty girl to ano- 
ther, ** can you make up yourmind to marry that 
odious Mr. Snuff? “* Why, my dear Mary,” re- 
plied Julia, I believe [could take himata pinch.” 
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arricy, 

At Athens, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Lape, Mr. 
Luther Payne, of Hudson, to Miss Elizabeth Van Loon, of 
the former plac e. 

At Lebanon Springs, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. N,N. 
Wood, Mr. Jacob Decker, of Greenport, to Miss Maria 
Scott, of Great Barrington, Mass. 

In Claverack, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
Mr. John Van Derkarr, of Ghent, to Miss Getty Maria 
Heavnor, of the former place. 

Atthe same place, at the same time, and by the same, 
Mr. William Augustus Stickle to Miss Margaret T homson, 
all of Claverack. 

In Gallatin, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. H. Vedder, Mr. 
Heury Hamme, of Pine Plains, Dutchess Co. to Miss Clarissa 
Antoinette, daughter of the Rev. HL. Vedder. 

At Claverack, on the 23d ult. by Sylvanus Smith, Esq. 
Mr. William Barringer, of Ghent, to Miss Mary Catharine, 
daughter of Jolin A. Stickle, of the former place. 


Wicd, 


In this city, on the 4th inst. of consumption, which was 
borne with great fortitude and resignation, Mr. James 
Nash, in the 48th year of his age. 

Few men meet death with so much composure and for- 
titude as did Mr. Nash. His worldly affairs were all ar- 
ranged and settled as soon es the insidious disease had 
marked its victim: and buat for his wife and children he 
had no desire fora longer sojourn here below, and died as 
he had lived, in peace.— Communicated. 

In this city, on the 27th ult. Lucretia, wife of Mr. James 
Ellis, in the 25th year of her age. 

On the 4th inst. Mr. Bennet Osborn, in his 56th year. 

Onthe Mhult. William Van Wyek, in his 72d vear. 

On the 2th ult. Walter, son of Mr. Michacl Barringer, 
in his Ist year. 

On the 6th inst. James, infant son of Mr. J. Butterfield. 

In Brooklyn, on the Ist inst. Dinah, eldest daughter of 
the late David Coleman, of this city, in her 30th year. 

In New Bedtord, on the 30th ult. Miss Adaline, de aughite T 
of Mr. William Bates, formerly of this city, aged 27 years. 

The subject of this obituary was called upon inthe meri- 
dian of life, to bid farewell to the things of earth. That 
eall was responded to by a spiitever submissive to the 
Divine will Consoled by a faith which “looks bevond 
the bounds of tine,” and which whispers life in the midst 
of death, she calmly resigned her spirit into the hands of 
Him who gave it. Long had she suffered with a discase 
Whose certain advances admitted of no hope of recovery, 
and thus had she ample opportunity to test the effieacy of 
that faith which beholds in God a universal Parent, and in 
Jesus Clirist a universal Saviour. Under the sustaining 
induence of this“ sure and sted fast hope,” she was enabled, 
on the last day of her existence, to take an affectionate 
leave of her belowed relations, trusting to meet them ina 
purer and happier world, where no such trials cloud its 
brightness; and, then, sweetly to repose on the bosom ot 
that love, whieh had been her joy in life, and was her 
cunsvlation in dcath.—Coemmunicat 
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For the Rural Repository. 
ITALY. 


BY CARLOS D. STUART. 
Lawnp of the stern, the bold, the brave, 
Where is thy palm of glory now ? 
Where are thy chiefs of haughty brow, 
And where do thy war banners wave ? 
Yon sculptured wall, and crumbling fane, 
Can this be all that doth remain 
Of one who made the world a slave, 
Is all thy line of Cwsars dead ? 
Have all thy mighty warriors fled, 
To slumber in the silent grave. 


Land of the noblest genius where, 
Are all thy living statues gone ? 
Where are the glories of thy dawn ; 
The immortals who transformed the air— 
To make it seem indeed as breath ! 
Say, sleeps Canova low in death ? 
Or Angelo! has he no share, 
In all that’s passing here below ; 
Or must the blushing canvass show— 
Or marble bust how great they were. 


Land of the high, and wilder song, 
Where are the bards who wroughtthee fame ? 
Are tombstones all the world may claiin, 
For Maro’s verse! does he belong 
To yon lean host of spectres who, 
Pass, only in the great review ? 
Say where is he! and all that throng 
Who gathered ’round Italia’s shrine, 
A human halo half divine ; 
Survive they not, the doubly strong. 


Italian glories where are they, 
Let yonder mouldering columns tell— 
Yon statue where a Cwsar fell, 
Rank weeds, the germings of decay! 
Letall her ruins have a tongue, 
And backward be the mantle flung 
While we her mighty bones survey ; 
The race of Scipios is no more, 
Her day of triumplis too is o’er 
All but her deeds, have passed away. 


And is this barren picture all! 
All that survives the mighty swell ? 
Weep living empires, ere she fell 
Her greatness was the nations’ pall : 
And what will all your glory be 
When ye are old in years as she? 
Down on your kneesand weep! her fall, 
Should prove how vain are all your deeds, 
Though valor strike, and empire bleeds; 
Thy bays will fade at nature's call. 
Fort Ann, N. Y. Feb. 1, 1841. 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 

I cove the ivy mantled bower, 
Rocked by the 
The grave whose m 


Was nourished |} 


torms ofa thous init 


Ah PORWR, 


Inflicted more than human sear, 
And lent to man the arms of heaven. 


I love the Organ’s joyous swell, 
Sweet echo of the heavenly ode ; 
I love the cheerful village bell, 


Faint emblem of the call of God. 


Waked by the sound I bend my feet, 
I bid my swelling sorrows cease, 
I do but touch the mercy seat, 
And hear the still small voice of peace. 


And as the ray of evening fades, 
I love amidst the dead to stand, 
Where in the altar’s deepening shades, 
I seem to meet the ghostly band. 


One comes, oh! mark the sparkling eye, 
The light of glory kindles there! 


Another—hear his deep drawn sigh— 
Oh! ‘tis the sigh of dumb despair. 


Another treads the shadowy aisle, 
1 know him—’tis my sainted sire: 
[ know his patient angel smile, 
His shepherd's voice, his eye of fire. 


His ashes rest in yonder urn, 
[-saw his death, I closed his eye, 
Bright sparks amidst those ashes burn, 


That death has taueht me how to die. 





Long be our Fathers’ temple ours, 
Woe to the hand by which it falls, 
A thousand spirits watch its towers, 


A cloud of angels guard its walls. 


And be their shield hy us possessed, 
Lord rear around thy blest abode, 
The buttress of a holy breast, 
The ramparts of a present God. 
Hudson, Jan, 25, 1841. 
FOR EMILY. 
BY THE LATE WM. §. HOLDEN. 
Tue cherished friends of early youth, 
Whiat ere there after, lot, 
Their names within this book enshrined, 


Shall never be forgot. 


’Tis the sweet record of the heart, 
That feels ailection’s sway, 
And from its loved ones doomed to part, 


May wander far away. 
For whik the s« asons come t 
Through many a future year, 
Friend after friend shall pass away, 

Of thos: 


who are so dear. 


But faithful memory, when the eye 


Shall view each simple strain, 





Memorial of an absent one, 


Wiileall them back awain. 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 
BY EPES SARGENT, 

We w 

The g! 

They were ler 

The griefs were 

Yet now tl 


Let us weleome 


tlhied by care ; 
VS were oO rare;! 


itt} 


Yet shall we despond while of health unbereft, 


And honor, bright honor, and freedom, are left? 


Oh! shall we despond, while the pages of time 

Yetopen before us their records sublime ! 

While ennobled by treasures more precious than 
gold, 

We can walk with the martyrs and heroes of old; 

While humanity whispers such truths in the ear, 

As it softens the heart like sweet music to hear ? 


Oh! shall we despond, while with vision still free, 

We can gaze on the sky and the earth and the sea; 

While the sunshine cau waken a burst of delight, 

And the stars area joy and a glory by night: 

While each harmeny, running through nature, can 
raise 


In our spirits the impulse of gladness and praise ? 


Oli! let us no longer then vainly lament 
Over scenes that are faded and days that are spent; 
Buthy faith unforsaken, unawed by mischance, 
On hope’s waving banner still fixed be our glance ; 
And should fortune prove cruel, and false, to tie last, 
Let uslook tothe future and not to the past! 
WILY DON'T TIE COME? 
Wry don’t he come ? He promised me 
He surely would be here ; 
And dad and mam are out to tea 


Par . »] . 
For once the coast is clear. 


I wonder what he wants to say ? 
Wheu last his leave he took, 
He asked me twice at home to slay, 


I wonder how I look ? 


Oh! why [I'm almost out of breath! 
Suppose he asks! what then? 
Pll ex rtaimly be seared to death, 


Tim so afraid of men! 


] think I'}1 have lium thouch, al lust, 
But first Pllanswer, no! 
For many a girl by hurrying fast 


QOutstr ps hut 


’ 


r tardy beau! 


Oli! here he comes—his steps Theat 
And now he'll soon beara; 
IT would not for the world appear 


In haste to let him in. 
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CONSISTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Books, Cards and Handbills, 


Will be executed on the shortest notice and on the lowest 
| terms, With the newest and best of type, at the Oflice of the 


ray J » 9 


Noe. 135 Corner of Warren and Third strects, Hudson 
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